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payer received state compensation for his work. In such work,
not time, but a special stint of accomplishment was required of
the tribute-payer, so that if he had help from his family, he could
finish the task the sooner, and could not be called upon again
that year.
5.  The surplus of the tribute, after the royal wants had been
satisfied, was placed on deposit and drawn upon for the good of
the people as required.
6.  In special cases tribute was paid in the form of work upon
the roads, upon the temples, palaces, aqueducts, bridges, store-
houses or other public works. Or the tribute-payers might serve
as post-runners or litter-bearers or miners.
Father Valera's record on the subject of collecting the tribute
throws illumination on the Incas' administrative system: "At a
certain time the collectors and accountants assembled in the
chief village of each province, with the quipu-camoyac-cuna
(knot-record keepers) and by means of the quipus and also little
pebbles, the accounts and reckonings were cast up in the pres-
ence of the officer in charge. They saw, by the knots, the amount
of labor the Indians had performed, the crafts they had worked
at, the roads they had travelled over by order of their superiors,
etc. All this was deducted from the tribute that was due. Then
they showed the collectors and the governor each thing by itself
that was stored in the royal depots, such as the provisions, pep-
per, clothes, shoes, arms, and all other things that the Indians
gave as tribute, down to the gold, silver, precious stone and
copper belonging to the King and the Sun, each item being
recorded separately. They also reported what was in store in
the depots of each village. The law ordained that the Inca gov-
. eraor of the province should have a duplicate of the accounts
in his own custody, to check any error on the part either of the
collectors or the payers of tribute/*
The quipu was the Incas' sole instrument of counting and
also of record. History, laws, vital and other statistics, ail were
in the keeping of the quipu, which fundamentally was an aid
to memory. Its uses were so various that it can almost be termed
a form of writing. The typical quipu consists of a long cord
from which hang a number of major cords, varying in number
; from one to more than a hundred. The major cords are about a
foot long, and to them are attached minor cords. J. Eric Thomp-
son says;
The reckoning was made by means of knots. Each cord was
divided into zones, the lowest representing the numbers 000 to